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(‘* With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel of hounds, 
That never hawked nor hunted but in his own grounds, 
7 * * * ° * * 


And a new smooth shovel-board whereon no victuals ne’er stood.’’] 


rHE OLD AND YOUNG COURTIER. 
No. VII. 
SPORTS AND GAMES. 


Our ballad-writer has here presented us with a con- 
trast which is scarcely supported by the facts. The 
“smooth shovel- board” was not new, nor probably 
more in fashion than when Master Slender, in the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ paid “two shilling and 
twopence apiece” for “two Edward shovel-boards ;” 
although certainly Prince Henry, the son of James, 
was fond of the amusement, and, like Master Slender, 
was particular in his selection of pieces to play with, 
as is shown in the following anecdote given by Strutt 
from a MS. in the Harleian collection :—‘ Once when 
the prince was playing at shovel-board, and in his play 
changed sundry pieces, his tutor, being desirous that 
even in trifles he should not be new-fangled, said to 
him that he did ill to change so oft; and therewith 
took a piece in his hand, and saying that he would 
play well enough therewith without changing, threw 
the piece on the board; yet, not so well but the prince, 
smiling thereat, said, ‘Well thrown, Sir.” Whereupon 
Master Newton, telling him that he would not strive 
with a prince at shovel-board, he answered, ‘ You 
gownsmen should be best at such exercises, being not 
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meet for those that are more stirring.’ ‘Yes,’ quoth 
Master Newton, ‘I am meet for whipping of boys.” 
And hereupon the prince answered, ‘ You need not 
vaunt of that which a ploughman or cart-driver can do 
better than you.’ ‘ Yes, I can do more,’ said Master 
Newton, ‘for I can govern foolish children.’ The 
prince, respecting him even in jesting, came from the 
farther end of the table, and smiling, said, ‘He had 
need be a wise man himself that could do that.’” In 
this little scene the good-humoured forbearance of the 
prince contrasts most favourably with the petulance of 
the tutor, and strongly confirms the general opinion 
as to the disposition and talents of the young Henry. 
Shovel-boards were expensive, for, like the billiard- 
table of modern times, they were required to be per- 
fectly level, and much pains were therefore expended 
on their construction. Dr. Plot, in his ‘ History of 
Staffordshire,’ says, that “in the hall at Chartley the 
shovel-board table, though ten yards one foot ‘and an 
inch long, is made up of about two hundred and sixty 
pieces, which are generally about eighteen inches long, 
some few only excepted, that are scarce a foot, which 
being laid on longer boards for support underneath, 
are so accurately joined and glued together, that no 
shovel-board whatever is freer from rubs or castings.” 
The shovel-board does not seem to have ever attained 
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any gambling pre-eminence, for which it does not 
seem to have been well adapted—indeed, old Izaak 
Walton makes it the recreation of two of his anglers 
during a rainy afternoon. At a late period it de- 
scended to a lower rank, with considerable modifica- 
tions, under the name of shove-groat, and yet lingers, 
or did within a few years, in the tap-rooms of low 
public-houses under that of shove-halfpenny. 

As shovel-board was no modern innovation, neither 
were hawking nor hunting discontinued or discoun- 
tenanced, although the former was not in the palmy 
state to which it had reached in more remote times, 
when the possession of a hawk was a mark of nobility, 
and the looner was an important officer in most of 
the households of European courts, as he is nominally 
still in that of England. Indeed, Shakspere, in ‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,’ makes “a gentle astringer,” 
or falconer, the means of introducing Helena to the 
king :— 

“This man may help me to his majesty's ear, 
If he would spend his power” — 


and he does so. But Hentzner, in his ‘Itinerary,’ 
written in 1598, says that hawking was still the general 
sport of the English nobility at that time; and Strutt, 
in his ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ states “that in the reign 
of James I., Sir Thomas Monson gave 1000/. for a cast 
(that is, two) of hawks.” In a letter also from Lord 
Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury in 1603, he writes, “and so I end witha 
release now to you for a field-hawk, if you can help 
me to a river-hawk that will flyin a high place. Stick 
not to give gold, so that she fly high, but not else.” 

We do not intend here to enter into any detailed 
descriptions of sports or games, but only to notice 
them in connection with the manners of the different 
periods ; and certainly those connected with hawking 
do not induce us to join in the lament of the ballad 
over its decay. Independent of their being the object 
of many severe and oppressive laws, the habits of the 
bird, requiring constant care in keeping it tame, 
occasioned its intrusion into very improper places: of 
this Strutt gives an instance in 1357, when “the Bishop 
of Ely excommunicated certain persons for stealing 
a hawk that was sitting upon her perch in the cloisters 
of Bermondsey in Southwark ; but this piece of sacri- 
lege was committed during divine service in the choir, 
and the hawk was the property of the bishop,” which 
was, no doubt, thought a great aggravation of the crime. 
In the ‘Ship of Fools’ also, translated by Barclay in 
1503, we find the following :— 


_* Into the church then comes another sotte, 
Withouten devotion, jetting up and down, 
Or to be seene, and showe his garded cote ; 
Another on his fiste a sparhawke or fawcone, 
Or else a cokow ; washing so his shone ; 
Before the aulter he to and fro doth wander 
With even as great devotion as doth a gander ; 
In comes another, his houndes at his tayle, 
With lynes and leases, and other like baggage ; 
His dogges barke, so that withouten fayle 
The whole church is troubled by their outrage.” 


This “outrage,” if we may take the description as 
correctly applying to England, was, we see, not con- 
fined to hawks; but we know from other instances, 
that the companionship was far more familiar with 
hawks’ than with hounds, and, borne upon the wrists of 
both ladies and gentlemen, they were introduced com- 
monly into places, according to our present notions, 
not less inappropriate though less irreverend than 
churches. 

The boast also of not hawking or hunting “ but in 
his own grounds,” was as seldom observed then, as the 





latter is even now. In Shakspere’s ‘ Wintcr’s Tale,’ 
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Prince Florizel does not seem to have attended to any 
such rule. He says to Perdita, 
“«T bless the time 
When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy father’s ground.” 


Even so late as 1625 Beaumont and Fletcher, jn 
their play of ‘Wit without Money,’ convey the iin- 
pression that the falconer was still a domestic of a 
superior character. Lance, a falconer, and the at- 
tached servant of a master who has mortgaged his 
estate, thus speaks of him, and of the changes of the 
time :— 

“ His father kept good meat, good drink, good fellows, 
Good hawks, good hounds, and bid his neighbours welcome ; 
Kept him too, and supplied his prodigality, 
> Yet kept his state* still. 
Must we turn tenants now (after we have liv'd 
Under the race of gentry, and maintain’d 
Good yeomanry) to some of the city, 
To a great shoulder of mutton and a custard, 
And have our state turn’d into cabbage-gardens ? 
Must it be so?” 


And he afterwards thus remonstrates with his master 
himself :— 
“ Had you land, sir,” 
And honest men to serve your purposes, 
Honest and faithful, and will you run away from them, 
Betray yourself, and your poor tribe to misery ; 
Mortgage all us, like old cloaks? Where will you hunt next? 
You had a thousand acres, fair and open : 
The King’s Bench is enclosed, there's no good riding ; 
The Counter’s full of thorns and brakes (take heed, sir) 
And bogs.” 


We here gain a glimpse of one of the principal 
causes of the outcry as to the changes of manners and 
the deterioration of the country. Commerce and in- 
dustry were enabling “some of the city,” the “great 
shoulders of mutton and custards,” to acquire in vari- 
ous be the estates of the “race of gentry ;” to the 
great dissatisfaction, no doubt, of the immediate suf- 
ferers, the disgust of their companions of the same 
class at the intrusion of such persons into their ranks, 
and the discontent in general of the “ good yeomanry,” 
who probably found more strict landlords in the new 

Ossessors, chen under the improvident and indolent 
rereditary owners; yet it was to these men that the 
first impulse to agricultural improvement was owing, 
and at about this period. 

With regard to hunting, it had been popular from 
the earliest periods of our history, and so continued, 
and continues. Queen Elizabeth was very partial to 
the sport, and in all her progresses was entertained 
at the mansions she visited with hunting parties, 
following the hounds whenever the weather permitted. 
In 1600, when she was seventy-six years of age, Row- 
land Whyte writes to Sir Robert Sidney, “ Her 
Majesty is well, and excellently disposed to hunting, 
for every second day she is on horseback, and con- 
tinues the sport long.” At this time she was residing 
at her palace of Oatlands. The sport was pursued by 
James with even more ardour than by his predecessor. 
Welwood has said of this monarch, that he divided his 
time between his standish, his bottle, and hunting; 
the last had his fair weather, the two former his dull 
and cloudy. His devotion to the sport was so 
extreme, that serious complaints were made of the 
interruption it occasioned to the business of the 
state. In 1604, while residing at Royston, Mr. Ed- 
mund Lascelles writes thus of him to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury :—“ There was one of the king's special 
hounds, called Jowler, missing one day. The king 
was much displeased that he was wanted; notwith- 

* State—this word is commonly used for estate. 


+ Nichol’s ‘ Queen Elizabeth's Progresses.’ 
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standing went a hunting. The next day, when they 
were on the field, Jowler came in amongst the rest of 
the hounds; the king was told of him, and was very 
glad, and, looking on him, spied a paper about his 
neck, and in the paper was written, ‘Good Mr. Jow- 
ler, we pray you speak to the king (for be hears you 
every day, and so doth he not us), that it will please 
his majesty to go back to London, for else the country 
will be undone; all our provision is spent already, 
*and we are not able to entertain him Jonger.’ It was 
taken for a jest, and so passed over, for his majesty 
intends to lie there yet a fortnight.” * 


Bear-baiting and bull-baiting were pursued with as | 


much avidity under James as during the lifetime of 
his predecessor, and in his ‘ Progresses’ there is 
detailed a long account of the baiting of a lion by 
three dogs in the Tower. James also introduced horse- 
racing into England, and public races were established 
at several places, particularly at Newmarket, at which 
he was often present. Bear-baiting continued indeed 
so popular, that Thomas Cartwright, in his ‘ Admoni- 
tion to Parliament against the use of Common Prayer,’ 
published in 1572, says, “If there be a bear or a bull 
to be baited in the afternoon, or a jackanapes to ride 
on horseback, the minister hurries the service over in 
a shameful manner, in order to be present at the 
show.” The theatre also continued a general source 
of amusement, but perhaps the following extract from 
the ‘Progresses of Queen Elizabeth’ may afford the 
most satisfactory picture of the enjoyments of our 
ancestors, and little or no alteration took place as to 
them during the time of James I. “ Without the city 
are some theatres, where English actors represent, 
almost every day, tragedies and comedies to very nu- 
merous audiences: these are concluded with music, 
variety of dances, and the excessive applause of those 
that are present. Not far from one oF these theatres, 
which are built of wood, lies the royal barge, close to 
the river ; it has two splendid cabins beautifully orna- 
mented with glass windows, painting, and gilding; it 
is kept upon dry ground, and sheltered from the wea- 
ther. There is still another place, built in the form 
of a theatre, which serves for the baiting of bears and 
bulls: they are fastened behind, and then worried by 
great English bull-dogs; but not without great risk 
to the dogs, from the horns of the one and the teeth of 
the other; and it sometimes happens they are killed 
upon the spot: fresh ones are immediately supplied 
in the place of those that are wounded or tired. To 
this entertainment there often follows that of whipping 
a blinded bear, which is performed by five or six men 
standing circularly with whips, which they exercise upon 
him without any mercy, as he cannot escape from them 
because of his chain; he defends himself with all his 
force and skili, throwing down all who come within 
his reach and are not active enough to get out of it, 
and tearing the whips out of their hands and breaking 
them. At these spectacles, and everywhere else, the 
English are constantly smoking tobacco, and in this 
manner: they have pipes on purpose, made out of 
clay, into the further end of which they put the herb, 
so dry that it may be rubbed into powder ; and putting 
fire to it, they draw the smoke into their mouths, 
which they puff out again through their nostrils like 
funnels, along with it plenty of phlegm and defluxion 
from the head. At these theatres fruits, such as 
apples, pears, and nuts, according to the season, are 
carried about to be sold, as well as ale and wine.” + 
But gambling continued through both periods, as it 
had been for many ages previous, the besetting sin of 
the English. Laws had been in vain enacted against 
it from the time of the Saxons. Cards and dice were 


* ¢ Progresses of James I.’ : ve 
t ‘Queen Elizabeth's Progresses,’ vol. ii-, 459, 4to. edition. 
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the chief instruments, and as early as about 1390 
Chaucer thus writes of the latter in his Pardoner’s 
Tale :— 
“ Hazard is very mother of lesings, 

And of deceit, and cursed forswearings ; 

Blaspheming of Christ, manslaughter, aud waste also 

Of chattels and of time, and furthermo 

It is reproof and contrary of honour 

For to be held a common hazardour : 

And ever the higher he is of estate, 

The more he is holden desolate ; 

If that a prince useth hazardcric, 

In alle governance and policie, 

He is as by common opinion 

Yheld the lesse in reputation.” 

During the reign of Elizabeth it was not much encou- 
raged at court, and it was one of the regulations of Gray's 
Inn, “that all playing at dice, cards, or otherwise, in 
the hall, buttery, or butler’s chamber, should be thence- 
forth barred and forbidden at all times of the year, the 
twenty days in Christmas only excepted ;” but on the 
accession of James it made rapid strides. In 1604-5, on 
the marriage of Sir Philip Herbert, the day after New 
Year's Day, “ the king played in the presence, and as 
good or ill luck seldom comes alone, the bridegroom, 
that threw for the king, had the good fortune to win 
1000/., which he had for his pains; the greatest part was 
lost by my lord of Cranborne.”* This vice was of course 

— with its almost inseparable associate, cheat- 
ing, which was so common, even among what were 
called gentlemen, as to be scarcely disavowed, but 
looked on as a mark of cleverness. Strutt observes 
that professed gamblers “will not trust to the deter- 
mination of fortune, but have recourse to many nefa- 
rious arts to circumvent the unwary; hence we hear 
of loaded dice, and dice of the high cut. The former 
are made heavier on one side than the other by the 
insertion of a small portion of lead, and the latter may 
be understood by the following anecdote in an anony- 
mous MS., written about the reign of James I., and pre- 
served in the Harleian Collection :—“ Sir William Her- 
bert playing at dice with another gentleman, there 
rose some questions about a cast. Sir William’s anta- 
gonist declared it was a four and a five; he as posi- 
tively insisted that it was a five and six; the other 
then swore, with a bitter imprecation, that it was as 
he said. Sir William then replied, ‘Thou art a per- 
jured knave; for give me a sixpence, and if there be 
a four upon the dice I will return you a thousand 
pounds:’ at which the other was presently abashed, 
for indeed the dice were false, and of a high cut, with- 
out a four.” 

The dramatists, from Shakspere’s 

“For gourd and fullam holds, 

And high and low beguile the rich and poor”— 

(cant terms for different sorts of cheating), which he 
puts into the mouth of Pistol, down to the latest 
writers of the time of Charles I., are full of allusions 
to these practices. Of the infatuation produced by this 
passion, and of the absurdities to which it led, we have 
a humorous instance in the ‘ Wise Woman of Hogsdon,” 
a play by Thomas Heywood, published in 1638, but 
probably written much earlier, Some gamesters 
having just left the table, one of the losers endeavours 
to provoke a quarrel by daring the winners to con- 
tradict the extravagant assertion that his hat is not 
black nor made of wool, but the winners assent to 
everything. At length the loser exclaims— 
“ Ali! finger, 

Must you be set in gold, and not a jot of silver in my purse? 

A bale of fresh dice! Ho! come, at this ring.” 
Gaming recommences, and fortune changes. The 


* Mr. Chambcrlain to Mr. Winwood, in ‘Progresses of 


James I,’ 
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winners on the former occasion are losers now, and 
they thus proceed :— 


“T'll prove this hat of mine a helmet : 
Which of you here dares say the contrary ? 


“ Chartley. As fair a helmet as any man in Europe 
Needs to wear. 
« Sencer. Chartley, thy hat is black. 


“ Ch. Upon better recollection, ‘tis so, indeed. 

Sen, I say ‘tis made of wool. 

“ Ch, True, my losing had took away my senses, 
Both of seeing and feeling; but better luck 
Hath brought them to their right temper. 
But come, a pox of dice ; ‘tis time to give over. 

* Sen. All-times are times for winners to give over, 
But not for them that lose. I'll play till midnight 
But I will change my luck.” 


We conclude with one general example of gambling 
and its consequences from Massinger’s ‘City Madam?’ 


“ Lord Lacy. Your hand, Master Luke ; the world’s much 
changed with you, 

Within these few months; then you were the gallant : 

No meeting at the horse-race, cocking, hunting, 

Shooting, or bowling, at which Master Luke 

Was not a principal gamester, and companion 

For the nobility. ’ 
* Luke. I have paid dear 

For those follies, my good lord; and ’tis but justice 

That such as soar above their pitch, and will not 

Be warn’d by my example, should, like me, 

Share in the miseries that wait upon it.” 





Furst Impressions in a Tropical Country.—I took a walk in 
the country around Bahia this evening, and experienced those 
wild and undescribable feelings which accompany the first 
entrance into a rich tropical country. I had arrived just 
towards the close of the rainy season, when everything was in 
full verdure and new tome. The luxuriant foliage expanding 
in magnificent variety, the brightness of the stars above, the 
dazzling brilliancy of the fire-flies around me, the breeze laden 
with balmy smells, and the busy hum of insect life making the 
deep woods vocal, at first oppress the senses with a feeling of 
novelty and strangeness, till the mind appears to hover between 
the realms of truth and falsehood.—Captain George Grey's 
Expeditions of Discovery. 








Miniatures on Marble.—Thin polished plates of white marble 
have been recently adopted by several French artists, as a substi- 
tute for ivory in miniature painting. The slices of marble are 
cemented down upon a sheet of pasteboard, to prevent danger of 
fracturing ; they are said to take the colour with great freedom, 
and to hold it with tenacity; while, at the same time, they are 
incapable of any change by time, or the effects of heat or damp. 
Ivory, it is well known, becomes yellow; and in hot climates 
often splits or warps. It can only be obtained, also, of a very 
limited size ; whereas, these plates of the finest grained statuary 
marble can be obtained of any size. Plates of about twelve 
inches by ten inches are prepared of only about three-sixteenths 
of an inch thick, and smaller ones thinner in proportion. Marble 
has been occasionally used, before now, as a plane for painting 
on in oils ; but its application to miniature painting is certainly 
new, and seems valuable, 


Life in the ‘ Bush’ in Western Australia.—On the banks of the 
Williams we here found the establishment of an out-settler, of 
which it would be difficult to convey an adequate idea: the 
house consisted of a few upright poles, one end of each resting 
on the ground, whilst the other met a transverse pole, to which 

were tied: cross-poles then ran along these, and to com- 
plete the building a sort of rude thatch was tied on it. It was 
em at both ends, and exposed to the loud wind, which, as the 
tuation was high, I found a very unpleasant visitor during the 
night. Here we found a very large flock of sheep in fair con- 
dition, also a well-supplied stock-yard, and cattle in beautiful 
order; upwards of twenty kangaroo dogs completed the esta- 
blishment. These settlers were, at the time I visited the Wil- 
liams, four in number, consisting of one young man, two youths, 
and a little boy. Four soldiers were quartered about sixteen 
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miles from them, and there was no other European within fifty 
miles of the spot. The distance they had to send for all stores 
and necessaries was one hundred and twenty miles, and this 
through a country untraversed by roads, and where they were 
exposed to the hostility of the natives in the event of any ill- 
feeling arising on their part. Nothing can give a more lively 
notion of the difficulties and privations undergone by first 
settlers than the fact that, when I left this hut, they had no 
flour, tea, sugar, meat, or any provision whatever, except their 
live stock, and the milk of the cattle; their sole dependence 
for any other ‘article of food being the Kangaroo dogs, and the 
only thing I was able to do, in order to better their situation, was 
to leave them some shot. All other circumstances connected 
with their position were on the same scale. They had but one 
knife, an old clasp one; there was but one smal] bed, for one 
person, the others sleeping on the ground every night, with little 
or no covering; they had no soap to wash themselves + their 
clothes, yet they submitted cheerfully to all their privations, 
considering them as necessary attendants upon their situation. 
Two of these out-settlers were gentlemen, not only by birth, but 
also in thought and manner; and, to tell the truth, I believe 
they were far happier than many a young man I have seen 
lounging about in England, a burden to himself and his friends; 
for it must be borne in mind that they were realizing a future 
independence for themselves. Many of the ills and privations 
which they endured were, however, unnecessary, and were 
entailed upon them by the mistaken system that (up to a recent 
pericd) has been pursued at Swan River, of spreading to the 
utmost their limited population.—Captain Grey's Expedition of 
Discovery in Western Aistrala. 





The Art of Printing in Bombay.—The ‘ Bombay Times’ of 
March Ist (Overland Edition), after apologising for “some 
enormous typographical errors,” which had occurred during 
the illness of the Editor and chief corrector of the press, says :— 
“If the English reader had any idea of the frightful state of 
backwardness of the typographic art in Bombay, he would 
wonder less that blunders of this sort should be continually 
occurring, than that a Bombay paper should be made legible at 
all. Our compositors are chiefly Portuguese, who understand 
next to nothing of the English language, and who care nothing 
whatever hew their work is done, because they know we are at 
their mercy ; and who, moreover, on the occurrence of a saint's 
day o. native festival, will decamp without warning from the 
office, whatever the emergency. A first proof from them is 
more like a galley-full of pie than a piece of compositorship 
intended to be read; and it is only by the incessant and per- 
severing labour of one able and industrious presiding reader, 
over divers others of inferior responsibility, that we are able to 
produce a paper at all intelligible. The sickness of one or two 
of the trustworthy men in the office utterly disables us: there is 
no resource to fall back upon. A steady English compositor 
could earn from 10/. to 15/4. a month without the smallest 
trouble, working from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. This class of European 
workmen in other departments so generally drink themselves 
to death in Bombay, that no printing-office here has as yet run 
the risk of paying their passage out. We shall certainly be 
driven to it shortly. The expense of printing here, waste of 
material, and wages, taken together, is about four times what it 
is in London. Bombay, for sober men of good constitution, has 
one of the finest intertropical climates in the world: to the 
tippler or drunkard it is instantly fatal.” The ‘Malta Times’ 
states that several Maltese compositors haye resolved to emigrate 
to Bombay. The printers of Malta, it is added, are sober men, 
and usually regular in their habits, but are accustomed to observe 
a great number of religious bolydays and festivals. The 
‘Bombay Times’ of April Ist returns again to the difficulties 
experienced in printing-offices in that quarter. It says :—“ The 
largest-sized printing establishment in Bombay turns out about 
as much work asa third-rate newspaper office in a provincial 
town in England, where the whole operative force would amount 
probably to four journeymen compositors, with as many appren- 
tices and pressmen, the apprentices folding and delivéring the 
papers. In Bombay, to perform a similar amount of work, 
forty compositors are requisite, with eight or ten pressmen. Not 
one of these, however, would pollute his hands by folding a paper, 
so that for this an establishment of four or five Portuguese hook- 
binders must be maintained. The delivery is a totally separate 
matter, and, for this purpose, from ten to a dozen delivery ‘ peons 
are kept.” 
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THE TROUT. 


Tue Trout is common in all the rivers and lakes of 
Great Britain, and affords excellent diversion to the 
angler, though great patience and skill are required 
in catching it, in consequence of its vigilance and tlie 
extreme rapidity of its movements. In appearance 
the trout varies considerably: it has been thought that 
several species exist, but it is more probable that the 
soil and situation of the different rivers which this fish 
inhabits cause the varieties in size and colour which 
have been noticed by British naturalists. The trout 
sometimes lives toa great age, and attains an enor- 
mous weight.* Mr. Yarrell, in his‘ History of British 
Fishes,’ tells us of a trout caught at Salisbury ina 
little stream branching from the Avon, whose weight, 
on being taken from the water, “was found to be 
twenty-five pounds. Mrs. Powell, at the bottom of 
whose garden the fish was first discovered, placed it 
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in a pond, where it was fed and lived four months, but | 


had decreased in weight at the time of its death to 
twenty-one pounds and a quarter.” Mr. Oliver, in 
his ‘Scenes and Recollections of Fly-fishing,’ speaks 
of a trout “taken in the neighbourhood of Great 
Driffield, in September, 1832, which measured thirty- 
one inches in length, twenty-one in girth, and weighed 
seventeen pounds.” Trout of twelve and fifteen pounds 
weight have been caught in the Thames near Kingston 
and Chertsey, some measuring twenty-eight inches 
and upwards in length. Izaak Walton says :—“ It is 
well known that in the Lake Leman (the Lake of 
Geneva) there are trouts taken of three cubits long ; 


* For examples of the variations of size, see ‘Penny Mag.,’ 
No, 632 





as is affirmed by Gesner, a writer of good credit; and 
Mercator says the trouts that are taken in the Lake 
of Geneva are a great part of the merchandize of that 
famous city. And you are further to know, that there 
be certain waters that breed trouts remarkable both 
for their number and smallness. I know a little brook 
in Kent, that breeds them to a number incredible, and 
you may take them twenty or forty in an hour, but 
none greater than about the size of a gudgeon.” It 
has been found difficult to ascertain what the greatest 
age is that a trout may attain. Mr. Oliver says that 
in 1809 “a trout died which had been for twenty-eight 
years an inhabitant of the well at Dumbarton Castle. 
It had never increased in size from the time of its 
being put in, when it weighed about a pound; and 
had become so tame, that it would receive its food 
from the hands of the soldiers.” Mr. Yarrell informs 
us that “in August, 1826, the ‘ Westmoreland Adver- 
tizer’ contained a paragraph stating that a trout had 
lived fifty-three years in a well in the orchard of Mr. 
William Mossop, of Board Hall, near Broughton-in- 
Furness.” 

The trout is justly esteemed admirable food: it is 
considered to be in perfection in the month of May. 
“The trout,” says Izaak Walton, “is a fish highly 
valued, both in this and foreign nations. He may be 
justly said, as the old poet said of wine, and we English 
say of venison, to be a geherous fish ; a fish that is so 
like the buck, that he also has his seasons; for it is 
observed that he comes in and goes out of season with 
the stag and buck. Gesner says his name is of a 
German offspring; and says he is a fish that feeds 
clean and purely, in the swiftest streams, and on the 
hardest gravel; and that he may justly contend with 
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all fresh-water fish, as the mullet may with all the sea- 
fish, for precedency and daintiness of taste ; and that 
being in right season, the most dainty palates have 
allowed precedency to him.” The trout usually feeds 
upon small fish, frogs, and insects. In Mr. Stoddart’s 
* Art of Angling as practised in Scotland,’ an experi- 
ment is mentioned as being made with some trout, a 
few years back, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
effect produced upon them by different food. “ Fish 
were placed in three separate tanks, one of which was 
supplied daily with worms, another with live minnows, 
and the third with those small dark-coloured water- 
flies which are to be found moving about on the sur- 
face under banks and sheltered places. The trout fed 
with worms grew slowly, and had a lean appearance ; 
those nourished on minnows, which, it was observed, 
they darted at with great voracity, became much larger ; 
while such as were fattened upon flies only attained 
in a short time prodigious dimensions, weighing twice 
as much as both the others together, although the 
quantity of food swallowed by them was in nowise so 
great.” The spawning season with the trout is gene- 
rally in October or November, but sometimes a little 
sooner or later. In this the trout differs from most 
other fish, who usually spawn in the spring months, 
and some few in the summer. The trout is generally 
caught with a minnow, a worm, or a natural or an 
artificial fly, and those of a large size usually with a 
net. Mr. Yarrell records an anecdote relative to trout- 
catching, which was found in the MS. of the late 
Colonel Montagu. “Mr. Popham, of Littlecot, in the 
county of Wilts, was famous for a trout fishery. They 
were confined toa certain portion of a river by grating, 
so that fish of a moderate size could not escape. To 
the preserving and fattening these fish much trouble 
and expense were devoted, and fish of seven and eight 
minds weight were not uncommon. A gentleman at 
ackhain, in the same county, had a favourite water- 
oi that was condemned to suffer death for killing 
all the carp in his master’s ponds, but was reprieved 
at the desire of Mr. Popham, who took charge of him, 
in the belief that so shy and so swift a fish as a trout 
Was not to be caught by a dog. However, in this he 
Was mistaken, for the dog soon convinced him that his 
largest trout were nota match for him.” Izaak Wal- 
ton gives very long directions for finding and selecting 
the worms and minnows to be used as bait for catching 
trout ; as well as a full description of the manner of 
making the artificial fly. ‘“ And if he (the angler) hit 
to make his fly right, and have the luck to hit also 
where there is store of trouts, a dark day, and a right 
wind, he will catch such store of them as will en- 
courage him to grow more and more in love with the 
art of fly-making.” Trout have been easily caught by 
a natural fly or minnow, when it has been found im- 
possible to do so by means of an artificial fly. The 
author of the elegant little work entitled ‘Salmonia, 
or Days of Fly-Fishing,’ says: “I have known ‘a fish 
that I have pricked retain his station in the river, and 
refuse the artificial fly, day after day, for weeks toge- 
ther, but his memory may have been kept awake by 
this practice, and the recollection seems local and 
associated with surrounding objects ; and if a pricked 
trout is chased into another pool, he will, I believe, 
soon again take the artificial-fly. Or if the objects 
around him are changed, as in autumn, by the decay 
of weeds, or by their being cut, the same thing happens ; 
and a flood, or a rough wind, I believe, assists the fly- 
fisher, not merely by obscuring the vision of the fish, 
but, in a river much fished, by changing the appear- 
ance of their haunts: large trouts almost always 
occupy particular stations, under or close to a large 
stone or tree ; and, probably, most of their recollected 
sensations are connected with this dwelling.” 
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“You are to know,” says Izaak Walton, “there is 
night as well as day fishing for a trout; and that in 
the night the best trouts come out of their holes; and 
the manner of taking them is on the top of the water, 
with a great lob or garden-worm, or rather two, which 
you are to fish with in a place where the waters run 
somewhat quietly, for in a stream the bait will not be 
so well discerned, I say, in a quiet or dead place, 
near to some swift; there draw your bait over the top 
of the water, to and fro, and if there be a good trout in 
the hole, he will take it, especially if the night be 
dark, for then he is bold, and lies near the top of the 
water, watching the motion of any frog or water-rat 
or mouse that swims betwixt him and the sky: these 
he hunts after, if he sees the water but wrinkle or 
move in one of these dead holes, where these great old 
trouts usually lie, near to their holds: for you are to 
note, that the great old trout is both subtil and fearful, 
and lies close all day, and does not usually stir out of 
his hold, but lies in it as close in the day as the timo- 
rous hare does in her form, for the chief feeding of 
either is seldom in the day, but usually in the night, 
and then the great trout feeds boldly. And you must 
fish for him with a strong line, and not a little hook; 
and let him have time to gorge your hook, for he does 
not usually forsake it, as he oft will in the day-fishing. 
And if the night be not dark, then fish with an arti- 
ficial fly of a light colour, and at the snap; nay, he 
will sometimes rise at a dead mouse, or a piece of 
cloth, or anything that seems to swim across the water 
or be in motion. This is a choice way, but I have not 
oft used it, because it is void of the pleasures that such 
days as these, that we two now enjoy, afford an angler. 
And you are to know, that in Hampshire, which I 
think exceeds all England for swift, shallow, clear, 
pleasant brooks, and store of trouts, they used to catch 
trouts in the night, by the light of a torch or straw, 
which, when they have discovered, they strike with a 
trout- spear, or other ways. This kind of way they 
catch very many; but I would not believe it till I was 
an eye-witness of it, nor do I like it now I have secn 
it.” If the angler is unsuccessful after making two or 
three trials in one place, he may suppose there are no 
trout at all there, as they accept the bait very soon. 
The author of ‘Salmonia’ tells us how to distinguish 
the trout from other fish. “You may always know a 
large trout when feeding in the evening. He rises 
continuously, or at small intervals, in a still water 
almost always in the same place, and makes little 
noise, barely elevating his mouth to suck in the fly, 
and sometimes showing his back-fin and tail. A large 
circle spreads around him, but there are seldom any 
bubbles when he breaks the water, which usually indi- 
cate the coarser fish.” 





SUFFERINGS OF THE PARTY COMPOSING 
CAPTAIN GREY’S EXPEDITION OF DIs- 
COVERY IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

(Concluded from page 240.) 


On the morning of the 18th the whole party felt 
stronger, but were still exceedingly feeble. This day 
they reached a river which abounded with fresh-water 
mussels, and they were again refreshed. The night 
was stormy and intensely cold, and in their present 
condition all suffered severely. Captain Grey had 
lost the power of moving his extremities when the 
morning came, and the rheumatism attacked him in 
the hip, where he had received a wound from a native 
spear in an attack made upon him and two others by a 
party of the natives before the boats were wrecked.- 
Oa the 19th they tasted no food, and travelled twen- 
ty-one miles. The night was again stormy and cold. 
20th. All rose crippled and stiff from cold and wet, 
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Captain Grey states that from weakness and weariness | 
he “had much the same inclination to sink into the 
sleep of death that one feels to take a second slumber 
in the morning after great fatigue.” But he roused 
his energies, and the party set out. At noon they had 
only advanced at the rate of a mile and a quarter an 
hour, when they came upon a party of natives, one of 
whom, named Imbat, Captain Grey had befriended at 
Perth. The wretched wanderers were now regaled 
with frogs, roasted by-yu nuts, Captain Grey being 
treated with a fresh-water tortoise. Imbat reported | 
that one of the colonists was at a hut about seven 
miles off, where he had provisions, and Captain Grey 
started with Imbat for the spot as soon as he was | 
slightly refreshed, but the hut was deserted. Imbat | 
again put his culinary talents into exercise for the 
captain’s benefit, railying him for the apparently pro- 
fitless task which he had undertaken. “ What for do 
you,” said Imbat, “who have plenty to eat, and much 
money, walk so far away in the bush? You are thin, 
your shanks are Jong, your belly is small—you had 
plenty to eat at home, why did you not stop there?” 
inquired Imbat. The Captain replied: “ Imbat, you 
comprehend nothing, you know nothing.” “I know 
nothing!” answered he; “I know how to keep myself 
fat: the young women look at me and say, Imbat is 
very handsome; he is fat. They will look at you and 
say, he not good—long legs—what do you know? 
where is your fat? what for do you know so much if 
you can’t keep fat? I know how to stay at home, and 
not to walk too far in the bush: where is your fat?” 
“You know how to talk, long tongue,” was the Cap- 
tain’s reply ; on which Imbat Jaughed immoderately, 
saying, “And I know how to make you fat,” suit- 
ing the action to the word by stuffing his host with 
frogs and by-yu nuts. The remainder of the party 
reached the hut, where they all slept, and thus were 
in some degree sheltered from the rain. Some tea 
was discovered, which, with the frogs, furnished a 
grateful entertainment. 

April 21.—An hour and a half before day-break 
Captain Grey was on his road to Perth, accompanied 
by Imbat, having appointed a place where he would 
send provisions for the others. Arriving at the 
cottage of a colonist named Williams, who resided 
farthest north from Perth, and where he had often 
obtained a glass of milk, he was taken for a crazy 
Malay who was in the habit of calling at the cottage. 
“Why, Magic, what’s the matter with you?” said Mrs. 
Williams. Matters being explained, water was put 
on to boii, and Captain Grey enjoyed a comfortable 
breakfast, and soon afterwards the remainder of the 
party came up, and he proceeded onward, not without 
suffering greatly from too profuse a meal. He next 
reached the house of a friend, who did not know him, 
and having taken a tea-spoonful of brandy, again went 
on, and soon reached Perth, and had an immediate in- 
terview with the governor, who “ could scarcely credit 
his sight when he beheld the miserable object that 
stood before him. Some of Captain Grey's friends, 
to whom he went up and offered his hand, drew | 
back, and said, “I beg your pardon, who are you?” | 
IIe now enjoyed the luxury of a bed, after having 
for nearly three consecutive months slept on the 
ground in the open air, and before he had retired to 
rest the remainder of the men composing the advanced 
party arrived, and thus six individuals were preserved. 

Not an instant was lost in sending a party in search 
of the men from whom Captain Grey had parted on the 
10th, but we have not space for an account of their 
proceedings. One man was found asleep on a part of 
the coast, but the party returned to Perth on the 6th 
of May, without having discovered the five others. 
A fresh party was then sent after them, and two days | 
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afterwards Mr. Walter, the surgeon, reached Perth 
alone. On the 16th of May, three of the others 
were discovered by the exploring party in a dreadful 
condition. They had been three days without water, 
and their canteens contained only urine, Ten minutes 
before, one of the men had been on his knees sup- 
plicating Providence for their preservation ; and they 
certainly could not have survived more than another 
night. Mr. Frederick Smith, a young gentleman aged 
eighteen, grandson of Mr. Smith, formerly member for 
Norwich, was now the only person missing. He was 
found dead, and his grave was dug on the spot where 
he had expired. 

The geographical results of the expedition, which 
extended from Cape Cuvier, in 24° south latitude, to 
the Swan River, may be thus summed up:—Ten rivers 
were discovered, “some of them being larger than any 
yet found in the south-west of this continent: many 
smaller streams were also found :” also two mountain 
ranges were discovered, the Victoria Range and Gaird- 
ner’s Range. The former is the eastern boundary of 
the extensive district of fertile country called by Cap- 
tain Grey the Province of Victoria, which exten 
north and south a distance of more than fifty miles, 
and from the coast to the base of the range occupies 
a breadth of twenty to twenty-five miles. Gairdner’s 
Range “forms a very important feature in the geo- 
graphy of this part of Australia.” Two other extensive 
districts of good land were also found; one watered 
by the Gascoyne, which falls into Sharks’ Bay, in the 
centre of the west coast of Australia, and another 
nearer Perth. 





CARDINAL WOLSEY AFTER HIS FALL. 
(Concluded from page 235.] 


“ Upon Monday in the morning, as I stood by his 
bed-side, about eight of the clock, the windows bein 
close shut, having wax lights burning upon the ae 
board, I beheld him, as me seemed, drawing fast to 
his end. He perceiving my shadow upon the wall 
by his bed-side, asked who was there: ‘Sir, I am 
here,’ quoth I. ‘How do you? quoth he to me. 
‘Very well, sir, quoth I, ‘if I might see your grace 
well.’ ‘ What is it of the clock? said he to me. 
‘ Forsooth, sir,’ said I, ‘it is past eight of the clock in 
the morning.’ ‘ Eight of the clock? quoth he; ‘ that 
cannot be; rehearsing divers times, ‘ eight of the 
clock, eight of the clock : ‘ Nay, nay,’ quoth he at last, 
‘it cannot be eight of the clock: for by eight of the 
clock ye shall lose your master: for my time draweth 
near that I must depart out of this world.’ ” 

The rapacity of the king is strikingly exhibited in 
the following passage: “ And after dinner, Master 
Kingston sent for me (Cavendish) into his chamber, 
and at my being there, said to me, ‘ So it is that the 
king hath sent me letters by this gentleman, Master 
Vincent, one of your old companions, who hath been 
of late in trouble in the Tower of London for money 
that my lord should have at his last copartes from 
him, which now cannot be found. Wherefore the 
king, at this gentleman’s request, for the declaration of 
his truth, hath sent him hither with his grace’s letters 
directed unto me, commanding me by virtue thereof 
to examine my lord in that behalf, and to have your 
counsel herein, how it may be done, that he may take 
it well and in good part. This is the chief cause of 
my sending for you; therefore I pray you what is 
your best counsel to use in this matter for the true 
acquittal of this gentleman? ‘Sir,’ quoth I, ‘as 
touching that matter, my simple advice shall be this, 
that your own person shall resort unto him and visit 
him, and in communication break the matter unto 
him; and if he will not tell the truth, there be that 
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can satisfy the king’s pleasure therein ; and in anywise 
speak nothing of my fellow Vincent. And I would 
not advise you to tract the time with him; for he is 
very sick, and I fear me he will not tive past to- 
morrow in the morning.’ Then went Master King- 
ston unto him, and asked first how he did, and so 
forth proceeded in communication, wherein Master 
Kingston demanded of him the said money, saying, 
* That my lord of Northumberland hath found a book 
at Cawood that reporteth how ye had but fifteen 
hundred pounds in ready money, and one penny 
thereof’ will not be found, who hath made the king 
’ privy by his letters thereof. Wherefore the king hath 
written unto me, to demand of you if you know where 
it is become ; for it were pity that it should be em- 
bezzled from you both. Therefore, I shall require 
you, in the king’s name, to tell me the truth herein, 
to the intent that I may make just report unto his 
majesty what answer ye make therein.’ With that my 
lord paused awhile and said, ‘ Ah, good Lord! how 
much doth it grieve me that the king should think in 
me such deceit, wherein I should deceive him of any 
one penny that I have. Rather than I would, Master 
Kingston, embezzle, or deceive him of a mite, I would 
it were moult, and put in my mouth; which words he 
spake twice or thrice very vehemently. ‘Ihave nothing, 
ne never had (God being my judge), that I esteemed, 
or had in it any such delight or pleasure, but that I 
took it for the king’s goods, having but the bare use 
of the same during my life, and after my death to 
leave it to the king; wherein he hath but prevented 
my intent and purpose. And for this money that 
e demand of me, I assure you it is none of mine ; for 
borrowed it of divers of my friends to bury me, and 
to bestow among my servants, who have taken great 
pains about me, like true and faithful men. Not- 
withstanding, if it be his pleasure to take this money 
m me, I must hold me therewith content. Yet 
ould most humbly beseech his majesty to see them 
Satisfied, of whom I borrowed the same for the dis- 
charge of my conscience.’ ‘Sir,’ quoth Master 
Kingston, ‘there is no doubt in the king; ye need 
not to mistrust that, but when the king shall be ad- 
vertised thereof, to whom I shall make report of your 
request, that his grace will do as shall become him. 
But, sir, I pray you, where is this money?’ ‘ Master 
Kingston,’ quoth he, ‘I will not conceal it from the 
king ; I will declare it to you, or (ere) I die, by the grace 
of God. Take alittle patience with me, I pray you.’ 
* Well, sir, then will f trouble you no more at this 
time, trusting that ye will show me to-morrow.’ ” 
“Flowbeit my lord waxed very sick, most likeliest 
to die that night, and often swooned, and, as me thought, 
drew fast toward his end, until it was four of the clock 
in the morning, at which time I asked him how he 
did: ‘Well,’ quoth he, ‘if I had any meat; I pray you 
give me some.’ ‘Sir, there is none ready,’ said I. ‘I 
wis, quoth he, ‘ ye be the more to blame, for you should 
have always some meat for me in a readiness, to eat 
when my stomach serveth me; therefore I pray you 
fet me some; for I intend this day, God willing, to 
make me strong, to the intent J may occupy myself in 
confession, and make me ready to God.’” The dying 
man ate a spoonful or two. ‘“ Then was he in confes- 
sion the space of an hour. And when he had ended 
his confession, Master Kingston bade him good-morrow 
(for it was seven of the clock in the morning), and 
asked him how he did. ‘Sir,’ quoth he, ‘I tarry but 
the will and pleasure of God, to render unto him 
my simple soul into his divine hands.’ ‘Not yet so, 
sir, quoth Master Kingston, ‘with the grace of God, 
ye shall live, and do very well, if ye will be of good 
cheer.’ ‘ Master Kingston, my disease is such that I 
cannot live; I have had some experience in my 
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disease, and thus it is: I have a flux, with a continual 
fever ; the nature whereof is this, that if there be no 
alteration with me of the same within eight days, then 
must either ensue excoriation of the entrails, or frenzy, 
or else present death; and the best thereof is death. 
And as I suppose, this is the eighth day; and if ye see 
in me no alteration, then is there no remedy (although 
I may live a day or twain) but death, which is the 
best remedy of the three.’ ‘Nay, sir, in good faith,’ 
quoth Master Kingston, ‘you be in such dolor and 
pensiveness, doubting that thing that indeed ye need 
not to fear, which maketh you much worse than ye 
should be.’ ‘ Well, well, Master Kingston,’ quoth he, 
“I see the matter against me how it is framed; but if 
I had served God as diligently as I have done the king, 
he would not have given me over in my grey hairs. 
Howbeit this is the just reward that I must receive for 
my worldly diligence and pains that I have had to do 
him service ; only to satisfy his vain pleasure, not 
regarding my gulp duty. Wherefore I pray you, with 
all my heart, to have me most humbly commended 
unto his royal majesty; beseeching him in my behalf 
to call to his most gracious remembrance all matters 
proceeding between him and me, from the beginning 
of the world unto this day, and the progress of the 
same: and most chiefly in the weighty matter yet 
depending (meaning the matter newly began between 
him and the good queen Katherine), then shall his 
conscience declare whether I have offended him or no. 
He is sure a prince of royal courage, and hath a 
princely heart ; and rather than he will either miss or 
want any part of his will or appetite, he will put the 
loss of one-half of his realm in danger. For I assure 
you I have often kneeled before him in his privy 
chamber on my knees, the space of an hour or two, to 
persuade him from his will and appetite: but I could 
never bring to pass to dissuade him therefrom. There- 
fore, Master Kingston, if it chance hereafter you to be 
one of :his privy council, as for your wisdom and other 
qualities ye are meet to be, I warn you to be well 
advised and assured what matter ye put in his head, 
for ye shall never put it out again.’ ” 
« The narrative then goes on to exhibit a long speech 
of the Cardinal’s against “this new pernicious sect of 
Lutherans.” At last Wolsey said: “‘* Master Kingston, 
farewell; I can no more, but wish all things to have 
good success. My time draweth on fast. I may not 
tarry with you. And forget not, I pray you, what I 
have said and charged you withal: for when I am 
dead, ye shall peradventure remember my words much 
better.’ And even with these words he began to draw 
his speech at length, and his tongue to fail ; his eyes 
being set in his head, whose sight failed him. Then 
we began to put him in remembrance of Christ's 
assion ; and sent for the abbot of the place to anneal 
oe who came with all speed, and ministered unto 
him all the service to the same belonging ; and caused 
also the guard to stand by, both to hear him talk before 
his death, and also to witness of the same ; and incon- 
tinent the clock struck eight, at which time he gave up 
the ghost, and thus departed he this present life. And 
calling to our remembrance his words, the day before, 
how he said that at eight of the clock we should lose 
our master, one of us looking upon another, supposing 
that he prophesied of his departure. 

“Here is the end and fall of pride and arrogancy of 
such men, exalted by fortune to honours and high 
dignities ; for I assure you, in his time of authority 
and glory, he was then the haughtiest man in all his 
proceedings that then lived, having more respect to 
the worldly honour of his person than he had to his 
spiritual profession ; wherein should be all meekness, 
humility, and charity ; the process whereof I leave ta 
them that be learned and seen in divine laws.” 
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